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ABSTRACT  (Cmltmm  m  rvmia  aide  It  Meanepy  Rid  Identity  by  Necft  number) 

In  this  Study  we  investigated  the  effects  of  appraisal  task  salience 
and  retention  interval  upon  the  accuracy  of  performance  ratings.  Subjects 
viewed  videotaped  samples  of  employee  performance  and  provided  performance 
ratings  of  the  behavior  of  the  target  individual  depicted  in  the  videotapes 
In  addition,  the  accuracy  with  which  subjects' remembered  what  behaviors 
had  been  seen  in  the  tapes  was  assessed  with  a  behavior  checklist.  The 
salience  of  the  performance  appraisal  task  was  manipulated  by  (cont'd) 
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20.  Abstract. 

informing  some  subjects  that  they  would  be  evaluating  an  employee's 
performance  and  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  rating  instrument  prior  to 
observation  of  the  tape;  other  subjects  were  not  informed  of  the  appraisal 
task  or  familiarized  with  the  rating  scales  until  after  observation  of  the 
tape.  Retention  of  the  observed  behavioral  information  on  the  tapes  was 
manipulated  by  varying  the  time  lag  between  the  viewing  of  the  tapes  and 
the  completion  of  the  performance  rating  scales  and  behavior  checklist. 
Analyses  of  variance  and  followup  t-tests  indicated  no  main  effects  for 
appraisal  salience  or  retention  interval  on  overall  accuracy  of  rating  or 
elevation  scores.  However,  a  significant  two-way  interaction  between 
appraisal  salience  and  retention  interval  was  observed  lor  overall  accuracy 
and  elevation.  Further  investigation  showed  subjects  primed  for  the 
appraisal  task  were  more  accurate  than  subjects  in  the  low  appraisal 
salience  condition,  when  ratings  were  made  a  week  after  observation  of 
performance.  Also,  decreases  in  accuracy  as  retention  interval  increased 
were  observed  when  the  salience  of  the  appraisal  task  was  low.  In  addition, 
it  was  found  that  memory  for  behavior*  observed  decreased  as  retention 
interval  increased,  but  it  was  not  affected  by  appraisal  salience.  The 
implications  of  these  findings  for  performance  appraisal  and  for  the  design 
of  appraisal  research  are  discussed. 
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-In  (his  study  yfe  investigated  the  effects  of  appraisal  task  salience  and 
retention  interval  upon  the  accuracy  of  perfornance  ratings.  Subjects 
viewed  videotaped  samples  of  employee  performance  and  provided  performance 
ratings  of  the  behavior  of  the  target  individual  depicted  in  the 
videotapes^  In  addition,  the  accuracy  with  which  subjects  remembered  what 
behaviors  had  been  seen  in  the  tapes  was  assessed  with  a  behavior 
checklist.  The  salience  of  the  performace  appraisal  task  was  manipulated  by 
informing  some  subjects  that  they  would  he  evaluating  an  employee's 
performance  and  by  familiarizing  then  with  the  rating  instrument  prior  to 
observation  of  the  tape;  other  subjects  were  not  informed  of  the  appraisal 
task  or  familiarized  with  the  rating  scales  until  after  observation  of  the 
tape.  Retention  of  the  observed  behavioral  information  on  the  tapes  was 
manipulated  by  varying  the  time  lag  between  the  viewing  of  the  tapes  and  the 

completion  of  the  performance  rating  scales  and  hphavior  checklist. 

X 

Analyses  of  variance  and  followup  t-tests  indicated  no  main  effects  for 
appraisal  salience  or  retention  interval  on  overall  accuracy  of  rating  or 
elevation  scores.  Hou^Ver9  ^  significant  two-way  interaction  between 
appraisal  salience  and  retention  interval  was  observed  for  overall  accuracy 
and  elevation.  Further  investigation  showed  that  subjects  primed  for  the 
appraisal  task  were  more  accurate  than  subjects  in  the  low  appraisal 
salience  condition,  when  ratings  were  made  a  week  after  observation  of 
performance.  Also,  decreases  in  accuracy  as  retention  interval  increased 
were  observed  when  the  salience  of  the  appraisal  task  was  low.  In  addition, 


Effects  of  Appraisal  Salience  on  Immediate  and 

Memory-Rased  Perfornance  Judgments 

One  of  the  naior  shortconings  of  the  current  literature  on  performance 
evaluation  is  that  research  paradigms  have  not  adequately  represented  the 
memory-based  nature  of  the  appraiser's  task.  Although  we  recognize  that 
much  of  the  information  that  an  observer  collects  is  forgotten  over  time,  we 
do  not  know  the  degree  to  which  such  processes  as  attention,  recall,  and 
evaluation  may  be  influenced  systematically  by  characteristics  of  the 
appraisal  system  or  the  appraisal  process. 

Memory-Based  Appraisal  Tasks 

Most  laboratory  research  on  performance  appraisal  has  been  conducted 
using  some  variation  on  the  following  theme:  subjects  serving  as  raters  are 
exposed  to  a  sample  of  employee  performance  and  immediately  thereafter  are 
asked  to  provide  evaluations  of  the  target  individual's  performance.  On  the 
other  hand,  appraisers  in  organizational  settings  rarely  have  the  luxury  of 
completing  evaluations  immediately  after  observation.  Their  task  typically 
requires  the  storage  and  later  (often  much  later)  recall  of  performance 
information  acquired  during  the  course  of  their  daily  interactions  with 
employees.  Finally,  this  information  is  translated  into  an  appraisal  (Ilgen 
A  Feldman,  1003).  As  a  result,  much  of  our  knowledge  about  the  appraisal 
orocess  is  knowledge  about  a  process  that  is  only  vaguely  similar  to  the 
real  world  setting.  Therefore,  much  work  needs  to  be  done  insuring  that 
memory-based  judgments  are  required  in  investigations  of  the  appraisal 


process.  Sone  of  this  work  has  recently  been  done  by  social  psychologists 
(cf.  Hamilton,  Katz,  A  Lierer,  1900;  Lingle,  Geva,  Ostron,  Leippe,  A 
Baumgardner,  1979).  Much  more  is  needed. 

Appraisal  Salience 

Characteristics  of  the  appraisal  task,  such  as  the  purpose  of  the 
evaluation,  the  salience  of  the  appraisal  task,  the  availability  of  prior 
information  about  the  ratee,  and  the  presence  of  competing  tasks,  nay  have 
little  influence  on  performance  ratings  when  the  appraiser  is  not  required 
to  store  observations  about  employee  performance  and  recall  them  at  a  later 
point  in  time.  They  may  take  on  increasing  importance  as  the  opportunity  to 
forget  comes  into  play.  For  example,  Lingle  and  his  colleagues  (Lingle,  et 
a!.,  1979;  Lingle  A  Ostron,  1979)  found  that  the  recall  of  information  about 
others  was  significantly  influenced  by  the  set  created  in  the  rater  bv  the 
experimenter.  Similarly,  Hamilton,  et  al .  (1900)  found  that  the  ability  of 

individuals  to  recall  descriptions  of  other  individuals  was  affected  by  the 
purpose  for  which  the  people  believed  the  information  was  to  be  used.  The 
research  we  will  present  here  deals,  in  a  very  basic  way,  with  the  effects 
of  one  aspect  of  the  appraisal  process  —  task  salience  —on  immediate  and 
memory-based  performance  judgments. 

Uhen  appraisers  acquire  information  about  employee  performance,  the 
ultimate  goal  of  performance  appraisal  typically  is  not  salient  to  them. 
Instead,  information  is  often  acquired  serendipitously  in  the  context  of 
performing  other  managerial  duties.  Under  these  conditions,  the  kinds  of 
information  attended  to  and  stored  are  likely  to  be  different  than  they 
would  be  if  performance  appraisal  were  the  maior  focus  of  information 


gathering.  Anbiguity  about  which  infomatinn  is  important  and  how  it  should 
bo  stored  nav  introduce  "noise"  which  clearly  nay  have  implications  for  the 
accuracy  of  performance  evaluations  completed  at  a  later  point  in  time.  We 
would  expect  that  appraisals  made  by  raters  for  whom  the  appraisal  task  was 
highly  salient  during  the  observation  of  employee  performance  would  be  more 
accurate  than  appraisals  made  by  raters  who  were  unaware  of  the  ways  in 
which  performance  infomatinn  night  be  utilized.  Research  on  the 
communication  process  (Za.ionc,  1060)  supports  the  notion  that  the  apparent 
purpose  of  information  acquisition  can  serve  to  cognitively  "tune"  the 
observer  to  the  use  of  different  or  more  complex  cognitive  structures.  If 
raters  are  aware  of  the  rating  task  ahead  of  them,  they  should  be  more 
likely  to  store  information  in  terms  of  the  performance  dimensions  relevant 
to  the  apprai sal . 

If  the  retention  interval  is  fairly  short,  the  categories  used  to  store 
information  will  probably  be  of  no  maior  consequence,  since  the  appraiser 
can  access  all  of  the  observed  information  --i.e.  forgetting  has  not  yet 
occurred.  However,  if  the  retention  interval  is  long  enough  to  require 
storage  in  long-term  memory,  the  manner  in  which  information  is  stored 
becomes  important.  Several  researchers  have  pointed  out  that  once 
observations  about  an  individual  have  been  categorized,  the  individual 
"becomes"  the  category  svsten;  details  unique  to  the  stimulus  person  are  not 
retained  (cf.  Wver  A  Srull ,  1170).  Furthermore,  details  belonging  to  the 
category  but  not  to  the  person  will  be  erroneously  recalled  (Cantor  A 
Mlschel,  1977).  If  we  look  at  this  from  the  perspective  of  accuracy  in 
performance  appraisal,  it  should  be  important  that  employee  performance  be 


stored  In  categories  that  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
categories  which  will  be  used  for  the  evaluation  task.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  how  nuch  information  Is  retained  that  is  important,  but  which 
information  is  retained. 

In  this  study,  the  salience  of  performance  appraisal  during  performance 
observation  was  manipulated.  In  addition,  retention  interval  was  varied, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  as  we  pointed  out  earlier,  memory-based  judgments 
provide  a  truer  representation  of  the  appraiser's  task  in  a  real  world 
setting.  We  also  felt  that  it  was  important  not  only  to  incorporate 
memory-based  judgments  in  our  design,  but  to  assess  the  effect  of 
incorporating  memory  on  the  kinds  of  conclusions  we  might  draw. 


Hypotheses 

On  the  basis  of  our  prior  discussion,  we  would  argue  that  when  the 
purpose  of  Information  gathering  Is  unclear,  there  is  a  greater  chance  that 
noise  (with  respect  to  the  evaluation)  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
evaluation  than  when  the  purpose  is  salient  and  clear.  This  effect  should 
be  more  pronounced  when  the  evaluation  requires  that  the  appraiser  make 
memory-  based  judgments.  Thus,  the  following  hypotheses  are  offered. 

Hypothesis  1 .  Appraisal  Salience  and  Retention  Interval  will  have  a 
significant  Interactive  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  performance  ratings. 
Performance  ratings  made  when  the  appraisal  task  is  of  high  salience  will  be 
more  accurate  than  performance  ratings  made  when  the  appraisal  task  is  of 
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low  salience  to  the  rater,  for  judgments  which  are  memorv-hased.  This 
of  foot  is  not  expected  to  occur  when  judgments  arc  made  immediately  alter 
observation. 

Hypothesis  ?.,  Retention  Interval  will  have  a  significant  nain  effect  on 
the  accuracy  of  performance  ratings,  flenorv-  based  iudqnonts  (iudqnonts 
made  one  week  after  observation!  will  be  less  accurate  than  ratinqs  nad« 
immediately  after  observation. 

Hypothesis  3.  Retention  Interval  will  have  a  significant  nain  effect  on 
the  percentage  of  observed  behaviors  correctly  recalled.  The  percentage  of 
observed  behaviors  correctly  recalled  will  be  significantly  higher 
immediately  after  observation  than  it  will  be  after  a  one  week  retention 
interval.  The  percentage  of  behaviors  correctly  recalled  is  not  expected  to 
interact  with  Appraisal  Salience,  since  it  represents  the  amount  of 
information  correctly  retained  rather  than  the  content  of  the  information 
retained. 

Method 

Subjects .  Subjects  for  this  s+udv  worn  74  students  recruited  fron  a 
large  university.  Subiects  were  paid  $0.00  for  their  participation  in  a 
two-session  studv. 

Overview  of  procedure.  Subjects  were  a$k*'d  to  watch  a  videotape  of  a 
company  employment  recruiter  performing  his  ioh.  F.ither  immediately  (’10 


DELAY  condition)  or  ono  woe k  later  (DELAY  condition),  they  were  asked  to 
provide  performance  ratings  of  the  target  individual  observed,  and  to 
connlet.e  a  questionnaire  which  contained  a  checklist  of  behaviors  that  nav 
have  occurred  in  the  videotaped  performance  sample. 

Materi al s.  Videotapes  developed  by  Roman  (1  077  )  depicting  the 
performance  of  an  employment  recruiter  were  used  as  the  stimulus  materials 
in  this  study.  These  were  chosen  because  the  development  of  these 
videotapes  featured  the  identification  of  "true  score"  measures  of 
performance  level  on  each  of  six  relevant  dimensions.  Two  tapes  were  used, 
one  depicting  highly  of fectivo  performance,  and  one  depicting  ineffective 
performance.  The  tape  shown  during  each  experimental  sossion  was  randomly 
selected.  Pilot  testing  indicated  that  the  level  of  performance  depicted  in 
the  tape  did  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  performance  ratings.  In  addition, 
the  behaviorally  anchored  rating  scales  developed  by  Roman  in  cnniunction 
with  these  videotapes  were  used  to  rate  the  performance  of  the  omplovnent 
recrui ter. 

Design.  Two  independent  variables  were  manipulated  in  a  ?.  x  ?.  between 
groups  analysis  of  variance  design.  Two  levels  of  Appraisal  Salience  were 
created.  In  the  high  salience  condition  (HIGH  SAL),  subjects  were  told  that 
thev  would  be  watching  a  film  depicting  an  employment  recruiter  perfornino 
his  iob,  and  that  their  task  would  be  to  evaluate  the  employee's 
performance.  The  performance  dimensions  relevant  to  the  iob  were  outlined, 
and  subiects  were  shown  the  rating  scales  that  they  would  be  using  for  the 
evaluation.  In  the  low  appraisal  salience  condition  (LO!/  SAL),  subjects 
were  not  informed  that  performance  anpraisal  would  be  one  of  their  tasks, 
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and  they  were  nnt  shown  the  rating  scales  prior  to  thoir  viewinq  of  t.ho 
vi den+aped  performance  sample,  The  second  independent  variable.  Retention 
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Interval,  was  manipulated  by  having  subiects  complete  their  performance 
ratings  and  behavior  checklists  either  imediatelv  (MO  DELAY)  nr  one  week 
(DELAY!  after  viewinq  the  videotape  of  worker  performance.  Subiects  were 
random! v  assigned  to  ope  of  the  four  resulting  re!!s  of  the  design.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  was  some  attrition  in  the  DELAY  condition. 

Dependent  variables.  Dependent  variables  in  this  study  were  rating 
accuracy  and  nemorv  for  behavior.  Rating  accuracv  was  operationalized  in 
terns  of  differences  between  the  ratings  assigned  by  subiects  and  the  true 
scores  developed  bv  Roman  (1  077).  fmnbach's  (105S)  measure  of  Overall 
Accuracv  and  the  Elevation  component  of  Overall  Accuracy  wore  both 
computed.  To  measure  nenorv  for  behaviors  that  occurred  in  the  videotane 
shown,  a  hohavinr  checklist  was  developed.  A  list  of  4?  behaviors,  some  of 
which  occurred  in  each  of  the  films,  some  of  which  did  not  occur,  was 
ore seof nd  to  subiects,  and  thev  wore  asked  to  check  whether  oach  behavior 
had  occurred  in  the  videotape  they  watched.  Each  response  was  scored  as  a 
hit  or  a  miss,  and  a  Rehavior  Memory  score  was  computed  for  each  subject 
which  represented  the  percentage  of  responses  which  were  hits. 

Data  analysis.  A  9  x  2  ARDVA  was  nerformed  to  test  the  effpet  of 
Aopraisal  Ralonce  and  Retontion  Interval  on  each  of  the  donendont.  variables 
described  above:  Dye  rail  Accuracy,  Elevation,  and  Rohavior  Menorv. 
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Sample  size.  There  was  some  subiect  attrition  in  the  DELAY  groups, 
since  not  all  subiects  returned  to  complete  the  second  session.  This 
resulted  in  unequal  cell  sizes  in  the  experimental  design.  However,  subiect 
attrition  was  approximately  equal  for  the  high  and  low  appraisal  salience 
conditions.  Final  cell  sizes  on  which  the  results  reported  here  are  based 
are  presented  in  Table  1. 

Overall  Accuracy.  A  summary  of  the  AHOVAs  performed  can  be  seen  in 
Table  2.  Examination  of  Table  2-1  shows  that  neither  Appraisal  Salience  nor 
Retention  Interval  exhibited  a  significant  main  effect  on  the  Overall 
Accuracv  of  performance  ratings.  However,  as  predicted,  a  significant 
interaction  between  Appraisal  Salience  and  Retention  Interval  was  observed 
(F  =  4.70,  df  =  1,48,  p  < . OS 5 ,  so  the  cell  means  were  exanined.  These  are 
displayed  in  Table  3.  T-tests  within  conditions  indicated  that  Appraisal 
Salience  affected  the  Overall  Accuracv  of  ratings  gathered  after  a  one  week 
delav  (t  =  -?.SS,  df  =  17,  p <  « 05 ) .  Ratings  were  significantly  less 
accurate  when  appraisal  was  not  a  salient  task  during  the  observation  of 
performance.  There  was  no  significant,  difference  in  the  accuracy  of  ratings 
gathered  under  low  and  high  appraisal  salience  conditions  when  those  ratings 
were  gathered  inm«diatolv  after  observation.  It  was  also  found  that 
Retention  Interval  significantly  affected  the  Overall  Accuracy  of 
performance  ratings  gathered  when  the  appraisal  task  was  of  low  salience  to 
the  rater  during  o<-rfnrnanco  oSser/ation  ft  -  p.og  g  f  P  <  .  oi ' .  As 


might  ho  expected,  ratings  gathered  ono  week  after  performance  observation 
wore  significantly  less  accurate  t.hat  rations  gathered  imediatcly  after 
observation.  This  effect  was  not  seen  when  the  appraisal  task  was  of  high 
salience  during  performance  observation. 

El ovati on .  In  Table  ?-II,  it  can  be  seen  that,  as  with  Overall 
Accuracy,  no  significant  main  effects  for  Appraisal  Salience  nr  Retention 
Interval  on  Elevation  were  seen,  but  a  significant  interaction  was  observed 
(F  =  4.30,  df  =  1,40,  n<.O0).  fell  means,  displayed  in  Table  4,  were 
compared  using  univariate  t-tosts.  Mono  of  the  differences  between  means 
were  significantly  greater  than  zero. 

Behavior  Memory.  As  predicted,  Retention  Interval  exhibited  a 
significant  main  effect  on  Behavior  Memory  scores  (F  -  5.01,  df=1.40,  p< 
.nh.,  see  Table  B-III).  Behavior  Memory  scores  were  significantly  higher 
for  those  who  completed  the  checklist  immediately  after  observation  of  the 
videotaped  performance  ( MO  OF.LAY  group,  x  =  .78)  than  it  was  for  those  who 
completed  the  checklist  after  a  retention  interval  of  one  week  (BELAY  group, 
x  =  .63).  Anpraisal  Salience  did  not  have  a  significant  main  effect  on 
Behavior  Memory,  nor  was  there  any  significant  interaction  between  Retention 
Interval  and  Appraisal  Salience.  Cell  means  and  marginal  means  obtained  for 
Behavior  Memory  can  be  seen  in  Table  5. 

Di scussion 

The  results  of  our  research  provide  support  for  Hypothesis  1.  For  both 
measures  of  rating  accuracy.  Appraisal  Salience  and  Retention  Interval  had  a 
significant  interactive  effect. 


In  the  case  of  Overall  Accuracy,  the  pattern  of  observations  in  the 
interaction  is  completely  consistent  with  our  expectations.  Although  we 
have  no  neans  of  confining  the  null  hypothesis,  wo  do  know  that  the  effect 
of  Appraisal  Salience  on  Overall  Accuracy  depends  upon  Retention  Interval. 
Specifically,  the  only  significant  difference  in  accuracy  within  levels  of 
Appraisal  Salience  was  for  the  groups  naking  memory -based  judgments.  For 
those  groups,  performance  ratings  were  more  accurate  when  the  appraisal  task 
was  made  salient  to  raters  prior  to  observation  of  the  stimulus  person. 

In  the  case  of  Elevation,  the  predicted  interaction  between  Appraisal 
Salience  and  Retention  Interval  occurred.  However,  the  pattern  of  results 
within  levels  of  Retention  Interval  did  not  conform  as  closely  to  our 
expectations  as  it  did  for  Overall  Accuracy.  Subjects  in  the  HIGH  SAL 
groups  did  not  exhibit  significantly  less  Elevation  for  either  immediate  or 
memory-based  judgments.  If  we  ignore  statistical  significance  for  the 
moment,  and  look  only  at  the  pattern  of  means  for  the  four  cells,  the  mean 
Elevation  scores  for  the  HIGH  SAL  group  is  lower  than  those  for  the  LOW  ^AL 
group  when  judgments  are  made  after  a  one-week  interval  (x  =  .61  and  x  =  .00 
respectively).  However,  the  pattern  is  reversed  for  those  groups  making 
immediate  judgments  (x  =  .06  and  x  =  .47),  rather  than  approaching  the  same 
level  as  we  would  have  expected. 

Hypothesis  ?.  was  not  as  well  supported.  The  only  time  a  delay  between 
observation  and  evaluation  was  accompanied  by  a  significant  decrease  in 
accuracy  was  within  the  LOW  SAL  condition.  This  occurred  for  Overall 
Accuracy,  but  not  for  Elevation.  Apparently  the  salienc"  of  the  appraisal 
task  in  HIGH  SAL  groups  served  to  override  the  effect  of  retention  interval 
on  rating  accuracy. 


Finally,  support  for  Hypothesis  3  '/as  found.  The  anount  of  infomation 
rnrro'  tly  recalled  decreased  significantly  if  tor  a  one -week  retention 
interval.  This  is  interesting  in  light  of  the  fact  +hat  the  nain  effect  for 
Retention  Interval  on  accuracy  was  not  observed.  Furthermore,  the 
interaction  between  Retention  Interval  and  Appraisal  Salience  seen  for  the 
accuracy  neasures  was  not.  observed  when  anount  of  behavioral  infornatinn 
correctlv  recalled  was  the  dependent  variable.  This  is  consistent  with  our 
previous  arqunent  that  the  contont  of  information  retained  nay  be  as 
inportant  as  the  anount  of  infomation  retained.  Appraisal  Salience  appears 
to  affect  the  content  of  information  retained  (as  indirectly  reflected  in 
the  accuracy  neasures)  rather  than  the  anount.  of  information  retained. 

fho  results  o t  this  sfudv  have  practical  inel ications  for  both  the 
researcher  and  the  ornan i /at ion .  F ron  the  perspective  of  the  researcher, 
it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  a  failure  tn  incorporate 
nennrv-hased  iudononts  into  t hr  desino  of  ♦  he  study  would  have  led  to  a  verv 
different  set  of  conclusions  than  those  based  on  the  observation  of  subjects 
required  to  retain  information  for  ^  significant  period  of  ♦ine  before 
nakinq  evaluations  of  ennl  oven  performance.  So  >/e  would  conclude  that,  at 
least  for  anoraisal  salience,  and  nost  likolv  for  nanv  o4 her  relevant 
aspects  of  the  appraisal  process,  retention  interval  is  not  a  trivial 
variable.  It  r  not  be  taken  liqhtlv  in  our  research  lesions,  for  the 
orqanizatior  1  ications  ->f  this  study  are  more  direct  !v  related  to 

appraisal  sal  ts  effect  Op  the  aocura<  v  of  'ie"inr  •  -based 

performance  ratings.  Training  proqr.vis  which  serve  h»-  ;qti*en  appraisers' 
awareness  of  their  task,  presented  on  a  f»-equnn*  ‘ns's,  ■  1  in*  hr  recommended 


as  a  means  of  taking  advantage  of  the  effect  of  salience  on  accuracy. 
Similarlv,  the  use  of  controlled  behavioral  sanpling,  in  which  the  sole 
purpose  of  observation  is  to  gather  information  for  performance  evaluation, 
night  be  encouraged  on  the  basis  of  these  findings. 

Finally,  the  direction  of  future  research  in  this  donain  should  be 
considered.  This  study  was  designed  as  a  first  step  in  the  investigation  of 
appraisal  salience  and  its  effect  on  performance  evaluation.  Ue  have 
demonstrated  that,  under  certain  conditions,  appraisal  salience  does  affect 
rating  accuracy.  The  manner  in  which  this  occurs  is  clearly  speculative  and 
deserves  much  more  attention.  In  particular,  confirmation  that  the  effect 
of  appraisal  salience  is  primarily  an  issue  of  encoding,  storage,  and  recall 
rather  than  attentional  processes  is  needed.  Once  this  has  been 
established,  the  manner  in  which  these  processes  are  affected  can  be 
explored  in  much  more  detail. 
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Table  1 


Munber  of  Subjects  per  Cell  for  Data  Analyses 


RETENTION  INTERVAL 


APPRAISAL  SALIENCE 


Low  Sal 


High  Sal 


DELAY 


NO  DELAY 


11__j  N0ELAY 
17  !  flN0  DELAY 


“LOU  SAL  =  24  NHIGH  SAL  =  23  TnTAL  N- 


Table  2 


Surmary  of  Analyses  of  Variance  for  Overall  Accuracy, 
Elevation  and  Rehavior  Menory 


I.  Overall 

Accuracy 

Source 

df 

MS 

F 

Appraisal  Salience  (A) 

1 

.16 

.50 

Retention  Interval  (R) 

1 

.36 

1.30 

A  x  R 

1 

1.53 

5.52* 

Error 

4.0 

.23 

II 

.  Elevation 

Source 

df 

MS 

F 

Apprai sal 

Sal  ience 

(A) 

1 

.13 

.44 

Retention 

Interval 

(R) 

1 

.10 

.25 

A  x  R 

1 

1 .70 

4.30* 

Error 

43 

.40 

III. 

Rehavior  Menorv 

Source 

df 

MS 

F 

Appraisal  Salience  (A) 

1 

.01 

.70 

Retention  Interval  (R) 

1 

.00 

6.31* 

A  x  R 

1 

.00 

.02 

Error 

43 

.02 

*  P  ^  .05 
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Table  3 

Effect  of  Appraisal  Salience  and  Retention  Interval 
on  Overall  Accuracy:  Cell  Means  and  Standard  Deviations3 


RETENTION  INTERVAL 


APPRAISAL  SALIENCE 


LOW  SAL 


HIGH  SAL 


DELAY 


NO  DELAY 


1.03  (S  =  .57)  !  1.26  (S  =  .41) 
1.26  (S  =  .37)  1.41  (S  =  .67) 


XDELAY  =  1  *5n 


*N0  DELAY  =  1-34 


*L01J  SAL  *  ^l-IIGH  SAL  =  1*35 


aNote:  Overall  Accuracy  scores  are  calculated  as  deviations  fron  a  true 

score.  Therefore,  lower  scores  indicate  higher  overall  accuracy. 


Table  4 


Effect  of  Appraisal  Salience  and  Retention  Interval 
on  Elevation:  Cell  Means  and  Standard  Deviations3 


RETENTION  INTERVAL 


APPRAISAL  SALIENCE 


LOW  SAL 


HIGH  SAL 


DELAY 


.00  (S  =  .06) 


.61  (S  =  .46)  XDelAY  =  -77 


NO  DELAY 


.47  {S  =  .33) 


.06  (S  =  .74)  Xno  DELAY  =  -67 


XLOW  SAL  =  *64  *HIGH  SAL  =  *76 


aNnte:  Increased  Elevation  scores  arc  indicative  of  decreased  accuracy. 


-  •  v.»\  • 


*  /** 


Table  5 


Effect  of  Appraisal  Salience  and  Retention  Interval 
on  flehavior  Memory:  Cell  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


RETENTION  INTERVAL 


DELAY 


NO  DELAY 


APPRAISAL  SALIENCE 


LOW  SAL 


HIGH  SAL 


.6 7  (S  =  .10)  .71  (S  =  .IS)  i  XpELAY 


.77  (S  =  .00)  .70  (S  =  .10)  ;  XN0  nELAY  =  .70 


*LOU  SAL  =  *73  XHIGH  SAL  =  -76 
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